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This case study describes the school turnaround programs underway 
as of summer 2009 in Ontario, Canada. In particular, it focuses on 
the policies and efforts of the Ontario Ministry of Education (MOE) 
and an MOE department, the Literacy and Numeracy Secretariat 
(LNS), to support low-performing schools across the province. The 


centers, particularly Toronto and 
Ottawa, have substantial immigrant 
populations. Ontario also has the 
largest population of Aboriginal 
people in the country, although they 
represent just over 2 percent of the 
Ontario population. 


report begins with a description of public schooling in Ontario, fol¬ 
lowed by a review of the existing school improvement efforts, espe¬ 
cially those related to specific turnaround efforts for low-performing 
schools. It highlights the relevant MOE priorities that have guided the 
ministry’s policies and directions. It then focuses more intensively 
on the work of the LNS, the provincial government organization 
responsible for supporting the improvement of students’ literacy and 
numeracy achievement. Finally, the report offers the authors’ recom¬ 
mendations, based on recent evaluation findings and other relevant 
empirical work. 

The Ontario Context 


Canada is the second-largest country in the world geographically, but it has a 
relatively small population of not quite 34 million people. The country is divided 
into 10 provinces and three northern territories. Canadians enjoy a high stan¬ 
dard of living, including easily accessible public education and a well-estab¬ 
lished postsecondary education system that is largely supported by federal, 
provincial, and municipal government revenues. Provincial governments are 
responsible for public education (commonly kindergarten through grade 12), 
having jurisdiction over education policy, curriculum development, and system 
monitoring. Ontario is the country’s most populated province, with approxi¬ 
mately 13 million people living in its 415,000 square miles. (As a comparison, 
Texas is 270,000 square miles in size.) Its population is largely Anglophone, 
but there is a substantial Francophone population (approximately 5 percent), 
English and French being the two official Canadian languages. Its large urban 


Public education in Ontario encom¬ 
passes both elementary (kindergar¬ 
ten through grade 8) and second¬ 
ary (grades 9 through 12) school 
programs. Ontario is somewhat 
unusual in Canada in that it has 
two years of kindergarten and, until 
2003, had grade 13. Public funding 
from the province covers students' 
K-12 education, including the two 
years of kindergarten. It also cov¬ 
ers education costs for any students 
returning for one or two semesters 
after grade 12. Although the sec¬ 
ondary program no longer includes 
grade 13, 15 to 20 percent of Ontario 
students return to school for one or 


Editor's Note 


This is one of four case studies 
developed in mid-2009 for the 
U.S. Department of Education that 
focus on how countries other than the 
United States have been addressing 
the challenge of turning around their 
low-performing schools. The other 
three case studies focus on Australia, 
England, and New Zealand. This case 
study has not been updated since it 
was initially developed. 
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two semesters after they have com¬ 
pleted grade 12. Secondary schools 
most commonly use a semester 
system, with students taking four 
courses each semester. Some sec¬ 
ondary schools operate on a full- 
year timetable, with students taking 
eight courses during the year. 

The Ontario Ministry of Education 
(MOE) is responsible for overseeing 
public education in the province. 
The MOE develops and implements 
both broad education policy and 
specific education curriculum. As 
an example, the current goals of 
the MOE are to ensure high levels 
of student achievement, reduce gaps 
in student achievement, and instill 
high levels of public confidence 
in public education. Other MOE 
policies address special education; 
English as a second language (ESL) 
students; assessment, evaluation, 
and reporting; and system monitor¬ 
ing. Curriculum documents devel¬ 
oped by the MOE, often in conjunc¬ 
tion with teachers and curricular 
experts, contain the overall and spe¬ 
cific learning expectations for the 
provincially mandated curriculum 
at all grade levels (e.g., arts, lan¬ 
guage arts, mathematics, physical 
education, science and technology, 
social studies), along with specific 
guidelines for student assessment 
and evaluation. The MOE develops 
education materials for educators 
and provides professional develop¬ 
ment, either directly or through 
designated funding given to school 
boards or teachers’ unions. 

Ontario has five types of publicly 
funded schools: (1) secular Anglo¬ 
phone, (2) Catholic Anglophone, 
(3) secular Francophone, (4) Catho¬ 
lic Francophone, and (5) Aborigi¬ 
nal. Aboriginal schools receive their 


funding from the federal govern¬ 
ment. The provincial government 
funds the other four types of pub¬ 
licly funded schools. There are also 
a small number of private schools 
located throughout the province, 
which are not publicly funded. All 
of the secular and Catholic schools 
serving the English- and French- 
speaking student populations are 
located within one of the 72 pro¬ 
vincially recognized school boards 
or 11 school authorities (serving 
schools in remote areas or schools 
associated with hospitals). While all 
of these schools are publicly funded, 
the secular schools are commonly 
referred to as "public” schools and 
the Catholic schools are commonly 
referred to as “separate” schools. 
Within the province’s Anglophone 
education system, there are 31 pub¬ 
lic boards responsible for the secu¬ 
lar schools and 29 separate boards 
for the Catholic schools. Within the 
Francophone system, four public 
boards oversee the secular schools 
and eight separate boards oversee 
the Catholic schools. In Ontario, 
the public funding for the separate 
schools and boards is in accordance 
with guarantees dating back to the 
formation of Canada as a distinct 
dominion in the British North 
America Act of 1867. 

Like local school districts or "cen¬ 
tral offices” in the U.S., Ontario’s 
school boards and school authori¬ 
ties oversee and support the opera¬ 
tion of the elementary and second¬ 
ary schools within their geographic 
region. The school boards represent 
logical community regions and, 
thus, vary in size and in number of 
schools overseen. For example, the 
Toronto District School Board, the 
biggest in Canada, oversees K-12 
education in the city of Toronto, 




which includes more than 550 
schools. In contrast, the Rainy 
River District School Board, serving 
the communities surrounding Fort 
Frances, oversees 14 schools. Each 
school board is governed by a board 
of trustees, which hires a director 
of education — akin to a district 
superintendent in the U.S. — to lead 
the operation of the school board. 
The director approves other school 
board positions, including superin¬ 
tendents (the administrative level 
below the director), board-level 
principals, and consultants. School 
principals and vice-principals 
(also called school administrators) 
are also hired through the board 
offices. The director, working with 
other senior managers, then places 
each principal and vice-principal in 
a specific school. It is common pol¬ 
icy for boards to move school prin¬ 
cipals and vice-principals to differ¬ 
ent schools periodically, although 
the length of time principals and 
vice-principals stay within specific 
schools varies highly within and 
across boards. 

Board-level superintendents, cur¬ 
riculum consultants, and support 
staff have a variety of responsi¬ 
bilities depending on the size and 
operational structure of the school 
board. Typically, superintendents 
provide board-level leadership for 
the schools, addressing specific 
school needs and expectations. In 
some boards, there may also be 
board-level principals who work 
with or in place of superintendents. 
In contrast, consultants commonly 
work with teachers, providing 
instructional leadership, support, 
and professional development. 
Superintendents and consultants 
are also likely to be a conduit to the 
provincial MOE, with individuals 
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having specific ministry-related 
responsibilities to keep administra¬ 
tors and teachers aware of new and 
upcoming policies and practices 
to be adopted or reviewed. School 
boards conduct contract negotia¬ 
tions with the teaching and support 
staff unions, although teachers 
may be hired by either the board or 
individual principals. Regardless of 
the hiring process, the board must 
approve all teachers before they can 
be employed. 

Teachers throughout Canada belong 
to a teaching union or federation, but 
the unions are specific to each prov¬ 
ince. Once again, Ontario is some¬ 
what unusual, having both a central 
federation (the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation) and separate federations 
for different groups of teachers. For 
example, elementary-level public 
school teachers are represented by 
the Elementary Teachers’ Federation 
of Ontario, which has approximately 
70,000 members, while the Ontario 
Secondary School Teachers’ Fed¬ 
eration, with some 60,000 members, 
serves teachers at the secondary level 
in the public school system. Teach¬ 
ers in the Catholic Anglophone sys¬ 
tem are represented by the Ontario 
English Catholic Teachers' Associa¬ 
tion, which has some 34,000 mem¬ 
bers. A smaller union, L'association 
des enseignantes et des enseignants 
franco-ontariens, represents the 
approximately 8,000 public- and 
Catholic-school Francophone teach¬ 
ers. The primary responsibility of 
these federations is to represent their 
members, for example, through con¬ 
tract negotiation. These unions are 
politically strong, and they influence 
education in Ontario. Contract nego¬ 
tiations have been strained at times, 
although there have been no strikes 
in the past 10 years. The unions have 


also played a role in professional 
development; in light of the recent 
initiatives from the MOE on the pre¬ 
viously listed goals, this particular 
union role has grown. 

Ontario Student 
Demographics 

Given its size and location, Ontario 
encompasses a very diverse geogra¬ 
phy and has an equally diverse popu¬ 
lation. The province has large urban 
centers (most notably Toronto, 
the Greater Toronto Area [GTA], 
and Ottawa); several smaller cities 
(e.g., Kingston, London, Windsor, 
Elamilton); and rural populations. 
The vast majority of Ontarians live 
in the southern portion of the prov¬ 
ince, in the regions surrounding 
Lake Eluron, Lake Erie, and Lake 
Ontario. There are also smaller 
cities in the central and northern 
parts of the province, close to upper 
Lake Huron and Lake Superior 
(e.g., Thunder Bay, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Sudbury). Northern Ontario, which 
encompasses almost 90 percent of 
the province’s landmass, is home to 
less than 8 percent of its population. 
Northern communities have larger 
proportions of Aboriginal people 
compared to communities in the 
southern part of the province. The 
standard of living is relatively high in 
Ontario, especially in the metropoli¬ 
tan regions — working families with 
children report a median income of 
approximately $75,000 per year — 
but some areas, especially some of 
the northern communities, face eco¬ 
nomic hardships, and other regions 
may be differently affected by eco¬ 
nomic shifts in manufacturing or 
demands for resources. 


Approximately 1.4 million students 
attend Ontario’s 4,000 publicly 
funded elementary schools. An 
additional 700,000 students attend 
its 850 publicly funded secondary 
schools. Although the majority of 
schools are configured as either ele¬ 
mentary or secondary schools, there 
are some other grade configurations 
as well: middle schools (typically 
grades 7 and 8), early elementary 
(grades 1 to 5), and grades K-12. 
Female students are more likely to 
graduate than male students (gradu¬ 
ation rates are estimated at 78 and 
70 percent, respectively), indicating 
that males have slightly higher drop¬ 
out rates in upper secondary school. 
Immigration is an important facet of 
Canadian culture, and the diversity 
of Ontario’s population is reflected 
in its schools, especially in its larger 
cities. Approximately 20 percent 
of Ontario’s students belong to a 
cultural minority, although only 
6 percent are identified as English 
language learners (that is, recent 
immigrants having a first language 
other than English). The majority 
of the Francophone population is in 
eastern and northeastern Ontario. 
Francophone Ontarians are also 
more likely to live in rural areas. 
Approximately 90,000 students 
attend Ontario’s 450 publicly funded 
Francophone schools. 

Ontario also has definitions and 
procedures for identifying learners 
who have behavioral, communica¬ 
tion, intellectual, physical, or multi¬ 
ple exceptionalities. Approximately 
200,000 students have been formally 
identified as having education needs 
that cannot be met through regular 
instruction. A further 100,000 have 
not been formally identified as such 
but receive special education pro¬ 
grams and services. Their needs n 
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may be met through accommoda¬ 
tions and/or an education program 
that is modified above or below the 
age-appropriate grade-level expec¬ 
tations for a particular subject or 
course. In addition to accommo¬ 
dations or program modifications, 
students with learning disabilities 
receive support in ways that reduce 
the impact of their disabilities. 

The Focus on School 
Improvement 

Given that education is a provincial 
responsibility, there are no national 
efforts focused on school improve¬ 
ment. Ontario shows well on inter¬ 
national tests of literacy, with 
standings near the top in the 2006 
Progress in International Reading 
Literacy Survey (PIRLS) and the 
Programme for International Stu¬ 
dent Assessment (PISA), although 
it tends to lag behind the provinces 
of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Quebec. Currently, every prov¬ 
ince uses a provincially mandated 
large-scale testing program. These 
assessments are given on an annual 
basis to students in specific grades, 
most commonly on a three-year 
cycle beginning in grades 3 or 4, 
with a focus on literacy (reading 
and writing) and numeracy. Nor¬ 
mally, the assessments are devel¬ 
oped by the respective provincial 
MOE. Teachers are often part of 
the provincial assessment process, 
serving as item developers or mark¬ 
ers. The assessments in the elemen¬ 
tary schools are low-stakes assess¬ 
ments, with no direct impact on 
students’ marks. Students usually 
receive a report summarizing their 
results on the assessment. School-, 
system-, and province-level results 
are made public, with previous 


results available in order to provide 
an indication of change. These pro¬ 
vincial large-scale assessment pro¬ 
grams play an accountability and 
monitoring role, providing an over¬ 
all picture of student achievement 
in the province. Provincial testing 
at the secondary level is also preva¬ 
lent in Canada, although the struc¬ 
ture and purposes are much more 
variable by province. For example, 
Alberta, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and 
Newfoundland administer curric¬ 
ulum-based graduation exams to 
students in their final year of aca¬ 
demic courses. These exams con¬ 
tribute up to 50 percent of each stu¬ 
dent’s mark in these courses. New 
Brunswick and Ontario administer 
a provincial literacy test that stu¬ 
dents must complete successfully 
prior to graduation. 

Ontario entered into an account¬ 
ability framework in the mid-1990s. 
At that time, the Ontario govern¬ 
ment created the Education Quality 
and Accountability Office (EQAO). 
Although created by the provin¬ 
cial government, EQAO acts as an 
independent, arm’s-length agency. 
EQAO is responsible for the cre¬ 
ation and administration of pro¬ 
vincially administered examination 
programs, with the intention to use 
these examinations to provide accu¬ 
rate and reliable student achieve¬ 
ment information to parents, teach¬ 
ers, and the public. Its mandate is to 
help ensure greater accountability 
and better quality in Ontario’s pub¬ 
licly funded school system. EQAO 
also makes recommendations that 
educators, parents, policymakers, 
and others in the education com¬ 
munity can use to improve learning 
and teaching. 




Large-scale, high-stakes testing 
had been common in Canada until 
the 1960s, when it fell out of use 
for a period. More recently, prov¬ 
inces began using it again, and 
Ontario was one of the last to rein¬ 
state this type of assessment pro¬ 
gram. Today, such assessments are 
administered, with few exceptions, 
to Ontario students in grades 3, 6, 
and 9. The grades 3 and 6 assess¬ 
ments cover reading, writing, and 
numeracy. The grade 9 assess¬ 
ment only includes numeracy. The 
grades 3 and 6 assessments are not 
used for grading purposes, whereas 
teachers in grade 9 are able to use 
provincial assessment results in 
grading their mathematics courses 
(assessment results usually contrib¬ 
ute 10 percent of the grade). While 
there are score scales for the assess¬ 
ments, results are reported using 
a 4-point rubric loosely based on 
the province’s Achievement Charts, 
in which Level 1 equals “below 
provincial expectations,’’ Level 2 
equals "approaches provincial 
expectations," Level 3 equals "meets 
provincial expectations,” and 
Level 4 equals "exceeds provincial 
expectations.” 

The provincial assessment program 
is an important aspect of the pro¬ 
vincial government’s focus on edu¬ 
cation. The provincial assessment 
results are the primary mechanisms 
for monitoring overall student 
achievement and the state of educa¬ 
tion in the province. The provincial 
premier established a long-term goal 
that 75 percent of Ontario's students 
will obtain Level 3 (the provincial 
standard) on the grade 6 provincial 
assessments and 85 percent of stu¬ 
dents will graduate from secondary 
school. The initial promise was that 
this goal would be reached by 2008. 
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Although it was not reached by that 
date, overall student achievement 
appears to be moving slowly toward 
this goal. The MOE has three other 
broad policy priorities: (1) increase 
student achievement, (2) reduce the 
gaps in student achievement, and 
(3) increase public confidence about 
education. 

To help schools progress toward 
the goal of having 75 percent of stu¬ 
dents perform at Level 3 and to sup¬ 
port the MOE priorities, the provin¬ 
cial MOE established the Literacy 
and Numeracy Secretariat (LNS) 
in 2004. The LNS is a ministerial 
organization responsible for sup¬ 
porting the improvement of student 
achievement across Ontario, espe¬ 
cially in literacy and numeracy. “At 
its inception, the primary purpose 
of The Secretariat was to establish 
a visible and transparent presence 
in the education system — one that 
conveyed a sense of urgency, opti¬ 
mism, and commitment to system 
improvement" (Glaze & Campbell, 
2007). LNS staff work both directly 
and indirectly with schools and 
teachers “to build capacity and 
implement strategies to improve 
our students’ reading, writing, and 
math skills.” As described by the 
LNS strategy, the LNS: 

» works with school boards to set 
ambitious student achievement 
targets tailored to individual 
schools and to develop detailed 
plans to meet those targets; 

» works with school boards to 
identify ways to improve student 
achievement and to provide the 
resources necessary to do so; 


» provides professional learning 
opportunities for all educators in 
the system; 

» shares research on effective 
teaching; 

» builds partnerships with princi¬ 
pals' councils, teachers’ federa¬ 
tions, faculties of education, and 
other organizations; 

» shares successful practices within 
and across school boards; 

» provides funding to boards to 
hire tutors who work under the 
direction of classroom teachers to 
reinforce previously taught con¬ 
cepts and skills; and 

» develops materials (in 14 lan¬ 
guages) to help parents support 
their children's learning. 

At the time the LNS was created, 
the MOE was also engaged in sev¬ 
eral other initiatives designed 
to further student achievement, 
including increased resources for 
professional development, reduced 
primary (kindergarten through 
grade 3) class sizes, increased cur¬ 
ricular focus on literacy and numer¬ 
acy, and board-directed funds for 
local achievement-related initia¬ 
tives. Of particular relevance is 
the Turnaround Schools Program 
(TSP). Underperforming schools 
with the lowest proportions of pri¬ 
mary students achieving the pro¬ 
vincial standard (Level 3) — less 
than 34 percent of students in two 
of the previous three years, based 
on EQAO results for grade 3 — were 
identified. These schools could then 
choose to participate in the TSP. 
Fourteen schools volunteered ini¬ 
tially, and these schools received 
additional funding and resources 


and access to external expertise 
to support their efforts to improve 
their students’ levels of success. 
The TSP exemplifies the underlying 
principles guiding Ontario’s efforts 
to support student achievement. 
The Ontario government does not 
use a punitive model to increase 
achievement. Rather, its policies 
are designed to provide extra sup¬ 
ports and resources to schools hav¬ 
ing the greatest needs and largest 
proportions of struggling students. 
Subsequent evidence indicates that 
the targeted support through the 
TSP benefited schools, which dem¬ 
onstrated substantial increases 
in student achievement (Glaze & 
Campbell, 2007). 

Several of the MOE projects were 
slowly put under the control of the 
LNS after it was formed. In 2006, 
the LNS took over the TSP, revising 
it into a new program, the Ontario 
Focused Intervention Partnership 
(OFIP). OFIP focused on improv¬ 
ing student achievement at the 
school level, using a whole-school 
approach, with a focus on kinder¬ 
garten through grade 6, whereas 
TSP had focused primarily on 
kindergarten through grade 3. 
The OFIP strategy substantially 
increased the number of schools 
targeted for support, albeit with 
different levels of support. OFIP 1 
schools are those with less than 
34 percent of students achieving 
the provincial standard in read¬ 
ing for two out of the past three 
years, based on grades 3 and 6 
results. OFIP 2 schools are those 
in which between 34 and 50 per¬ 
cent of students were reaching the 
provincial standard, with either 
static or declining results over the 
past three years. A third category 
of schools was subsequently it. 
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created: OFIP 3 schools are those 
with between 50 and 74 percent of 
students achieving the provincial 
standard, but with results that have 
been static or declining over the 
past three years. 

One of the challenges of the 
OFIP strategy has been the inher¬ 
ent cost of increasing directed 
resources to schools. It was 
acknowledged that the funding 
attached to TSP was not sustain¬ 
able in the long term. With the 
introduction of the OFIP strategy, 
the nature of the supports provided 
to schools changed. The amount 
of funding for individual schools 
has been reduced, but OFIP 1 and 
OFIP 2 schools receive two years 
of support from LNS Student 
Achievement Officers (SAOs). The 
SAOs work with the schools and 
their boards to devise and build 
school- and district-based strate¬ 
gies to address student improve¬ 
ment efforts. OFIP 1 schools receive 
the greatest amount of support, and 
OFIP 2 schools receive less direct 
support. The SAOs are expected to 
continually track and share their 
experiences, with the intention of 
identifying successful strategies 
that may require fewer resources 
or have more impact in the future. 
OFIP 3 schools do not receive 
direct support from the SAOs. 
Rather, OFIP 3 schools are the 
responsibility of the school boards 
and are provided with board-level 
resources and targeted by several 
school board initiatives. In 2007- 
OS, there were 128 OFIP 1 schools, 
230 OFIP 2 schools, and 706 OFIP 3 
schools across the province. 


Research Review 


Ontario, like Canada in general, 
does not have a rich history of 
monitoring or examining low- 
performing schools or of interven¬ 
tion efforts. Hence, this section is 
short and lacks empirical evidence 
regarding the impact of turnaround 
efforts. Part of the problem is that 
findings from many Canadian stud¬ 
ies tend to suggest that there are 
relatively few differences in teach¬ 
ing or achievement between schools 
and that, rather, the majority of 
differences occur at the student 
level. The following research find¬ 
ings from Ontario are highlighted, 
recognizing that there are gener¬ 
ally few concerns about the over¬ 
all quality of education in Canada. 
Much of the research underpinning 
Ontario’s approach to underper¬ 
forming schools is found in work by 
Fullan and colleagues (e.g., Fullan, 
Hill, & Crevola, 2006; Fullan, 2007), 
who advocate alignment of reform 
efforts at three crucial levels and 
place a major focus on capacity 
building at all three levels: school, 
district, and province. 

Although existing evidence is weak, 
research on the successful turn¬ 
around schools points to leader¬ 
ship as a key factor. Leithwood and 
Strauss (2008) identify direction 
setting, capacity building, redesign¬ 
ing the organization, and managing 
the instructional program as the 
four core practices of leadership 
in successful turnaround schools. 
Of the specific practices associated 
with these core leadership prac¬ 
tices, the three most highly rated 
by school personnel are providing 
resources, building a collaborative 
learning culture, and enabling a 


sufficient amount and type of pro¬ 
fessional development. Leithwood 
and Strauss describe three phases 
of the turnaround process, noting 
that the core leadership skills were 
enacted differently at each stage. 
They report that 75 percent of the 
leadership in elementary turn¬ 
around schools was attributed to 
teachers who had formal, content- 
based leadership roles; principals; 
and MOE staff who led diagnostic 
and professional development activ¬ 
ities in the schools. Job-embedded 
professional development in the 
form of coaching and mentor¬ 
ing was perceived by teachers to 
be more effective than traditional 
presentation-style, in-service mod¬ 
els, but school board and MOE per¬ 
sonnel also offered the latter type 
of workshop. Classroom visits and 
visits to demonstration classrooms 
in other schools were popular mod¬ 
els of professional development, as 
were opportunities for conferencing 
with peers and regular meetings of 
professional learning communities. 
The findings about the important 
role of leadership are intriguing, 
especially since previous research 
has tended to report that the roles 
of teachers and parents are more 
important (e.g., Wang, Haertel, & 
Walberg, 1993). 

A focus on literacy was evident 
at all levels in the turnaround 
schools. The coordinated literacy 
strategy allowed for the alignment 
of support structures from pro¬ 
fessional development for teach¬ 
ers, timetabling, and provision of 
resources to assessment to work 
in an integrated fashion, with all 
school personnel sharing a com¬ 
mon vision. Leithwood and Strauss 
(2008) report that a shift in attitude 
was required in order for school 
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leaders to move low-performing 
schools into the “crisis stabiliza¬ 
tion” phase. When achievement lev¬ 
els were low, teachers tended to feel 
no connection between their efforts 
and expertise and the performance 
of their students; responsibility 
for outcomes was placed primar¬ 
ily on students’ home backgrounds 
or inherent learning ability. For 
sustained improvement to occur, 
teachers needed to believe that all 
students could achieve, contingent 
on appropriate instruction and 
collective effort; that schools can 
teach students to read despite their 
home backgrounds; and that there 
is an evidence base that could be 
accessed to learn effective teaching 
strategies. 

The question of future needs in 
school turnaround research is an 
important area for review in Ontario 
at the moment. The strong teacher 
union presence limits the capacity 
to conduct research into teachers’ 
knowledge, skills, and practices. 
The data that are available also limit 
researchers’ abilities to pinpoint the 
“active ingredients” or to rank the 
impacts of specific interventions 
and strategies on improvement of 
student and school performance. 
Inferring causation from an undif¬ 
ferentiated collection of new strate¬ 
gies is dangerous; there is the risk 
of confusing causation with correla¬ 
tion. There is a need for supporting 
some controlled studies in certain 
school boards to determine which 
strategies are the most effective and 
worthy of implementation, although 
Ontario does not have a history of 
doing so. 


The Impact of 
the Literacy and 
Numeracy Secretariat 
on Education in 
Ontario 


In spite of provincial autonomy, 
the education systems across 
Canada are generally similar, 
having shared values and similar 
policies and practices (Klinger, 
DeLuca, & Miller, 2008; McEwen, 
1995). Every province and terri¬ 
tory administers some form of 
large-scale assessment, designed 
to measure and monitor student 
achievement over time. However, 
there are no examples in Canada 
in which the results of these 
assessments are used to penalize 
or reprimand schools or teach¬ 
ers. Ontario was one of the last 
provinces to reintroduce provin¬ 
cial assessments, but it was one 
of the first to introduce specific 
government-directed initiatives 
to increase student achievement. 
These initiatives began with the 
government’s declaration that 
75 percent of Ontario’s students 
would meet the provincial stan¬ 
dard in literacy and numeracy, 
and the LNS that was created by 
the MOE was intended to be the 
primary vehicle to support under- 
performing schools and improve 
student achievement in general. 
The creation of the LNS is the first 
instance in which a provincial gov¬ 
ernment in Canada has actively 
engaged in efforts to improve stu¬ 
dent achievement. The following 
review of the LNS and its initia¬ 
tives illustrates the impacts of a 
government organization whose 
role is to help improve student 


achievement across the system. The 
review focuses on specific LNS ini¬ 
tiatives related to supporting under- 
performing schools, with a primary 
focus on the OFIP. 

The LNS has based some of its ini¬ 
tiatives on other recent and similar 
initiatives elsewhere, most notably 
those in England, and on relevant 
research on how to increase and 
sustain higher levels of student 
achievement. However, the manner 
in which the LNS has gone about 
building capacity and supporting 
low-performing schools is note¬ 
worthy. Based on the government’s 
promise to ensure Ontario stu¬ 
dents’ attainment of specific educa¬ 
tion performance targets, the LNS 
helped to create a sense of urgency 
with respect to these targets. LNS 
staff challenged schools — and 
challenged themselves — to set high 
expectations for reforms, asking 
for a deep commitment to student 
achievement. The primary work of 
the LNS has focused on capacity 
building, both within the LNS itself 
and among Ontario educators. The 
LNS developed a long-term stra¬ 
tegic plan and began its efforts to 
enact its initiatives. Throughout this 
process, there has been recogni¬ 
tion that systemic change requires 
time and patience but also requires 
expectation for success and some 
form of pressure. This recognition 
was the basis for the nine strate¬ 
gies supported by the LNS (CLLRN, 
2009; Glaze & Campbell, 2007): 

1. Help school boards set ambitious 
achievement targets with high 
expectations for student learn¬ 
ing and assist boards and schools 
to develop improvement plans to 
meet their targets. 
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2. Establish and support teams of 
educators at the regional, board, 
and school levels to drive continu¬ 
ous improvement in literacy and 
numeracy. 

3. Provide smaller class sizes in 
the primary grades and provide 
training on effective teaching 
practices and the use of assess¬ 
ment data to guide instruction. 

4. Provide resources and profes¬ 
sional development to build the 
capacity of board and school 
leaders to implement effective 
instructional practices in literacy 
and numeracy. 

5. Distribute resources to support 
board and school target setting 
and planning that reflect local 
contexts. 

6. Provide professional develop¬ 
ment to target interventions for 
selected groups that continue to 
underperform (e.g., Aboriginal 
students, English language learn¬ 
ers, special education students, 
male students). 

7. Embark on a process of commu¬ 
nity outreach and engagement to 
build support for the LNS. 

8. Demonstrate a commitment to 
research- and evidence-based 
inquiry and decision-making and 
find effective ways to share this 
information with educators. 

9. Establish Ontario’s presence, 
nationally and internationally, 
as a jurisdiction learning from 
and contributing to its knowledge 
about improving literacy and 
numeracy achievement. 




Two other important aspects of the 
LNS have been its efforts to create 
partnerships with other education 
stakeholders in Ontario — most 
notably the federations (i.e., unions), 
the principals’ councils, and the 
Council of Ontario Directors of 
Education (CODE) — and the OFIP 
strategy, which provides resources 
and expertise to low-performing 
schools. Throughout its work, the 
LNS executive team has endeav¬ 
ored to include other education 
stakeholders in its planning. The 
relationship has been strained at 
times, especially with the various 
teachers’ federations, which feel 
a loss of autonomy because of the 
LNS and also have concerns about 
external accountability. The federa¬ 
tions are concerned, as well, about 
the increased time teachers must 
provide to support the LNS initia¬ 
tives. Nevertheless, the federations 
have benefited from directed fund¬ 
ing to support federation-led lit¬ 
eracy and numeracy initiatives, and 
members of the federations have 
been actively involved in the devel¬ 
opment of many of the teaching 
resources put forward by the LNS 
and its parent agency, the Ontario 
MOE. Principals’ councils have also 
been concerned about the increased 
expectations and time requirements 
for their members, especially those 
in the OFIP schools. However, these 
councils acknowledge the potential 
value of a directed focus for educa¬ 
tion improvement. Lastly, the school 
board directors, through CODE, 
have worked with the LNS to ensure 
that they retain their autonomy 
while, at the same time, they are able 
to access the types of resources and 
expertise they need from the LNS. 

The previous TSP and the current 
OFIP are particularly important 


aspects of the LNS. These programs 
reflect the philosophy guiding the 
LNS's turnaround and improve¬ 
ment efforts. Underperforming 
schools are not chastised. Rather, 
there is a recognition that the edu¬ 
cators in these schools are often 
working in very challenging condi¬ 
tions. Therefore, supports (funding 
and expertise) are provided to help 
them meet the challenges that may 
be preventing their students from 
being successful. Ideally, the SAOs 
who work with OFIP schools provide 
guidance and expertise or are able to 
help the school staff focus their own 
instructional improvement efforts. 
The SAOs have access to a wide 
variety of resources and are able to 
direct administrators or teachers in 
the OFIP schools to these resources. 

What Have Been the 
Results? 

The Canadian Language & Literacy 
Research Network (CLLRN) com¬ 
pleted an external evaluation of 
the LNS and its 2009 mandate. 
The review’s overall conclusion was 
that the LNS has had an impact on 
capacity building, on increases in 
student achievement in low-achiev¬ 
ing schools, and on focusing school 
efforts on literacy teaching and 
learning in Ontario. The review also 
noted ongoing challenges, includ¬ 
ing the need for better research- 
informed initiatives, the effective 
distribution of supporting materi¬ 
als to principals and teachers, the 
rapid pace of implementation, the 
focus on literacy over numeracy, 
and the turnover and training of 
the SAOs. Nevertheless, the LNS 
has worked to meet these chal¬ 
lenges while continuing to provide 
the supportive pressure it believes 
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is required to sustain education 
improvement in Ontario. 

Student achievement in literacy and 
numeracy, as shown through the 
provincial assessments, appears to 
be increasing in Ontario. However, 
several challenges have been identi¬ 
fied with the use of EQAO results. 
First, equating of the provincial 
assessments has been an ongoing 
challenge, making it difficult to 
ensure that the standards are con¬ 
sistent from year to year, especially 
on the grades 3 and 6 tests. Second, 
given the diverse geographic con¬ 
texts in Ontario, there are many 
very small schools throughout the 
province. The provincial assess¬ 
ment results in these schools are 
rarely consistent from year to year, 
making it difficult to know if reform 
efforts are actually having an 
impact. Lastly, the cutoff scores for 
each of the OFIP categories appear 
to be based primarily on conve¬ 
nience and logical groupings, rather 
than on a research-supported defi¬ 
nition of what qualifies as an under- 
performing school. Together, these 
challenges make it difficult to deter¬ 
mine whether and to what extent 
improvement from year to year is 
real or, instead, is due to random 
measurement error. 

Nevertheless, evidence suggests that, 
overall, the LNS has been success¬ 
ful. In 2003, only 53 percent of ele¬ 
mentary students demonstrated lit¬ 
eracy achievement at the provincial 
standard; in 2007 (the most recent 
year for which EQAO scores were 
available at the time of this writ¬ 
ing), 64 percent did so. Similarly, 
the percentage of schools in which 
fewer than 34 percent achieved 
the provincial standard fell from 
19 percent in 2003 to 5 percent in 


2007. In 2003, 13 percent of elemen¬ 
tary schools had 75 percent of stu¬ 
dents reaching the provincial stan¬ 
dard; in 2007, 25 percent of schools 
did so. While there were more low- 
achieving schools than high-achiev¬ 
ing schools in 2003, the opposite 
was true in 2007. Furthermore, the 
specific programs developed by the 
MOE and the LNS to target low- 
performing schools also appear to 
have been successful. For example, 
all 14 schools that joined the TSP 
in the first year saw improvement 
in their EQAO reading outcomes, 
with an average increase of 15 per¬ 
cent more students meeting the 
provincial standard. The LNS has 
tracked shifts that have occurred 
in the schools connected with the 
OFIP strategy, and it has found that 
the proportions of students meet¬ 
ing the provincial standard on the 
grade 3 literacy test improved in 66, 
77, and 50 percent of OFIP 1, 2, and 
3 schools, respectively (Canadian 
Society for Studies in Education, 
2008). Improvement was even more 
marked in grade 6, with improve¬ 
ments in 76, 67, and 61 percent of 
OFIP 1, 2, and 3 schools, respec¬ 
tively. The number of schools meet¬ 
ing the criteria for OFIP 1 (i.e., 
having fewer than 34 percent of stu¬ 
dents at the provincial standard) fell 
from 110 schools in 2006-07 to 18 
schools in 2007-08. 

Unsurprisingly, the extent of the 
increases has diminished over time, 
but the trend remains positive, 
which is unusual for most large- 
scale achievement testing programs. 
School principals in the OFIP schools 
acknowledge the pressures placed 
on them from the LNS, but they 
also comment that these pressures 
are reasonable. As one principal 
noted during the CLLRN (2009) 


evaluation, “I don’t feel pressure [or] 
support from the board — I feel it 
from the LNS. Yes, it is appropriate. 
We need more practices mandated 
as non-negotiables.”’ While teachers 
were somewhat less supportive of the 
OFIP designations of their schools, 
20 percent of the teachers surveyed 
from the OFIP schools during the 
evaluation were very positive about 
the LNS. One teacher commented, “I 
have found parts of this process so 
wonderful for both myself and the 
success of my students with respect 
to written communication. Seeing 
how to use exemplars in my class 
helped me tremendously. I feel guilty 
for not using them before, but I had 
never been shown [how]." Given the 
historical mistrust that has typically 
existed between teachers and the 
provincial MOE, such levels of posi¬ 
tive support are noteworthy. 

The recent addition of an OFIP 3 
designation for schools is also a 
potentially important aspect of 
the OFIP strategy, since schools 
with that designation are the "aver¬ 
age” schools, those that are nei¬ 
ther grossly underperforming nor 
meeting provincial expectations. It 
remains to be seen how successful 
these schools will be in the long 
term. They are an important part 
of the long-term provincial goals 
because they make up the major¬ 
ity of the underperforming schools 
in Ontario. 

OFIP Schools and the SAOs 

While the original TSP was an 
optional initiative available to 
schools having less than 34 percent 
of their grade 3 students meeting the 
provincial expectations, participa¬ 
tion in OFIP is not optional. As pre¬ 
viously described, well-defined k.k. 
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selection criteria exist for the pro¬ 
gram. The two years of support the 
OFIP 1 and 2 schools receive are 
believed to be sufficient to provide a 
framework for subsequent, ongoing 
improvements toward meeting the 
provincial targets. OFIP 1 schools 
receive the greatest support, includ¬ 
ing five to eight visits per school 
year by an SAO to work with the 
school. OFIP 2 schools receive three 
to five visits per year from an SAO, 
including support for developing 
their improvement plans. The SAOs 
also work with district staff to help 
the district implement capacity¬ 
building strategies for the schools 
(Glaze & Campbell, 2007). 

SAOs are expected to tailor their 
support based on the individual 
and specific needs of the boards 
and schools with which they work. 
Typically, these supports involve 
providing access to professional 
development or relevant resources 
or guidance with respect to school 
improvement plans and the enact¬ 
ing of these plans, or some form 
of instruction and direct guid¬ 
ance about instructional practices. 
School leaders from both adminis¬ 
trative and teaching staff have been 
identified in the OFIP schools, and 
these literacy and numeracy leaders 
have been provided with extensive 
professional development on change 
initiatives and literacy instruction. 
Principals also have strong control 
over the manner in which the funds 
available to them are used. 

The SAOs are divided into regional 
teams but work individually or in 
pairs with each of the schools. Each 
regional SAO team has a lead SAO 
who is responsible for the coordina¬ 
tion and functioning of the team. 
SAOs have been recruited from 


the ranks of experienced teachers, 
principals, and board-level direc¬ 
tors, superintendents, and consul¬ 
tants who have ample expertise in 
literacy and numeracy instruction 
or capacity building; previously 
they have served as SAOs on sec¬ 
ondment, or temporary assign¬ 
ment, from their school boards 
for terms of a few years before 
returning to their regular posi¬ 
tions. Recent changes in the larger 
Ontario public service sector have 
brought the secondment system 
to a halt, and the influence of that 
change on LNS recruitment prac¬ 
tices has yet to be completely felt. 
While the secondments increased 
the interaction between the provin¬ 
cial and district levels of the system 
and acknowledged the expertise of 
Ontario’s educators, they also have 
led to significant SAO staff turnover 
and differences in levels of profes¬ 
sional knowledge among SAOs. 
The SAOs meet relatively regularly 
as a regional group and also have 
several joint meetings with other 
SAOs at the MOE offices in Toronto. 
These meetings are used for profes¬ 
sional development and training, 
as well as discussion and explora¬ 
tion of ongoing challenges, issues, 
and discoveries. Nevertheless, the 
capacity and training of SAOs con¬ 
tinues to be a challenge; according 
to the CLLRN (2009) evaluation, 
SAOs reported spending less than 
5 percent of their time on their own 
professional development. 

Systemic Aspects 
of the LNS and the 
OFIP Strategy 

The major purpose of the LNS 
is to support systemic change in 
the efforts of Ontario’s educators. 




increasing the focus on foundational 
literacy and numeracy outcomes. 
The annual provincial assessment 
results provided by the EQAO form 
the basis for decision-making and 
identification of schools and boards 
requiring support. School princi¬ 
pals and school board leaders have 
maintained the responsibility for 
student performance. There are no 
direct consequences for not achiev¬ 
ing the provincial standards, nor 
are there incentives for achieving 
them. Boards have also begun to 
use their own assessment proce¬ 
dures to monitor student progress 
over the year. These assessments 
are typically from commercial ven¬ 
dors (e.g. CASI, DRA) and, although 
they were developed as summa- 
tive tools, they are being used in a 
formative manner to identify stu¬ 
dents’ strengths and weaknesses 
and to support subsequent teach¬ 
ing and learning. These formative 
assessment practices have become 
increasingly promoted in Ontario 
in alignment with the “assess¬ 
ment for learning" framework also 
being promoted in Ontario (e.g., 
Black & Wiliam, 1998; Wiliam, 
Lee, Harrison, & Black, 2004). 
Currently, there remains only ten¬ 
tative evidence for these forma¬ 
tive approaches to assessment as 
tools to support increased student 
achievement. 

The LNS model has continued to 
focus on professional responsibil¬ 
ity and accountability, as opposed 
to external accountability. While 
a major portion of the work com¬ 
pleted by the LNS has been to sup¬ 
port the identified underperform¬ 
ing schools in the OFIP strategy, 
the LNS and the Ontario MOE also 
develop resources and materials 
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that are made available to all edu¬ 
cators in Ontario. Examples include 
DVDs and webcasts focused on dif¬ 
ferentiated instruction and shared 
reading, and a set of print materi¬ 
als focused on math instruction. 
Experts and researchers have been 
key partners in the production 
of these education resources and 
materials. External reviews have 
generally been supportive, conclud¬ 
ing that these resources are com¬ 
monly based on sound instructional 
practices and current thinking 
about teaching and learning. 

Generally, the resources focus on 
what have been called "high-yield” 
strategies. Examples include differ¬ 
entiated instruction; specific read¬ 
ing practices largely focused on 
comprehension; ongoing, consistent 
assessment strategies; and dedicated 
blocks of instructional time for lit¬ 
eracy. The majority of the instruc¬ 
tional strategies for literacy target 
higher-order thinking skills around 
reading comprehension to construct 
meaning from text. These materials 
have formed the foundation for the 
work of the SAOs in OFIP schools 
and school boards, with shared 
and guided reading being two of 
the strategies most strongly advo¬ 
cated. This has resulted in less indi¬ 
vidualization of the types of support 
OFIP schools receive, but has also 
resulted in a consistent and com¬ 
mon message throughout the prov¬ 
ince. The strategies address learning 
expectations commonly required 
to meet the provincial standards in 
literacy and numeracy. One poten¬ 
tial challenge is that many of the 
students in the OFIP 1 schools may 
not have the foundational literacy 
and numeracy skills required to 
benefit greatly from these high- 
yield strategies. None of the web or 


print resources designed by the LNS 
focus on basic reading skills, such 
as decoding or phonics. One of the 
recommendations from the CLLRN 
(2009) evaluation was for the LNS to 
balance its focus on high-yield and 
"high-comprehension” strategies 
with a similar focus on foundational 
literacy and numeracy skills. Other 
relevant overall systemic aspects 
of the LNS have been the weighted 
focus on literacy and its shift from 
the primary grades (K-3) to the 
junior grades (grades 4-6). The 
original TSP focused on the primary 
grades. Interestingly, the CLLRN 
evaluation noted that primary teach¬ 
ers in the OFIP schools felt less con¬ 
nected to the OFIP strategy, a find¬ 
ing that illustrates the challenges 
with sustaining long-term, systemic 
change efforts. 

School Leadership 

School leadership structures 
in Ontario have not changed as 
a result of the LNS initiatives. 
Rather, there have been increased 
attempts to build the instructional 
leadership capacity of teachers, 
principals, superintendents, and 
directors of school boards. School 
leaders in the OFIP schools have 
also exploited the opportunities 
made available through the LNS 
for all educators. As part of the 
overall LNS strategy, in 2005-06, 
more than 12,000 principals and 
teachers attended workshops on 
shared reading, and more than 
16,000 principals and teachers par¬ 
ticipated in training on differenti¬ 
ated instruction. This provided a 
shared knowledge base that could 
be elaborated upon in school-based 
Professional Learning Commu¬ 
nities (PLCs) in all schools, not 


just in OFIP schools. PLCs are 
intended to foster the leadership 
skills of both teachers and princi¬ 
pals, allowing them to build profes¬ 
sional knowledge in partnerships. 
A similar model exists for directors 
of low-achieving school districts 
and boards and for directors of 
high-achieving school districts and 
boards, to network, share solutions, 
and learn from each other. In addi¬ 
tion, the Leading Student Achieve¬ 
ment (LSA) initiative, a joint effort 
of the principals’ councils and the 
LNS, helped nearly 1,800 princi¬ 
pals to hone their knowledge and 
skills around instructional lead¬ 
ership of effective learning teams 
within and across schools. 

The LNS has provided direction to 
superintendents to assist them in 
working with principals to bring 
schools in line with expectations, 
including articulating high expecta¬ 
tions for all students, implementing 
the uninterrupted literacy block, 
helping identify and encourage the 
use of a common literacy assess¬ 
ment instrument across schools in 
a board, and assembling a School 
Improvement Team to write a 
school improvement plan aligned 
with the board improvement plan. 
Principals shared the responsibility 
with the School Improvement Team 
to effectively use student data to 
inform teaching decisions, and to 
ensure that the instructional strat¬ 
egies advocated by the SAOs were 
implemented. If it was not already 
part of their practice, principals 
were encouraged to make regular 
visits to classrooms to provide sup¬ 
port to teachers, monitor progress, 
and schedule professional develop¬ 
ment. Principals in partnership 
with the school leadership team 
would direct school resources >.>. 
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and put in place instructional strat¬ 
egies to meet the needs of particu¬ 
lar groups of students in order to 
close the achievement gap. These 
strategies were largely based on 
hypotheses put forward by educa¬ 
tion researchers and experienced 
educators (e.g., use of nonfiction 
materials, boys’ reading clubs, 
graphic novels). One of the ongoing 
challenges for these types of initia¬ 
tives is that they often lack a strong 
evidence base. 

School Climate 

In considering the effect of LNS pro¬ 
grams on school climate, this sec¬ 
tion focuses on two aspects: the per¬ 
ceptions by teachers and principals 
of the direction and actions taken 
by the LNS, and the impact of LNS 
programs on elements of the educa¬ 
tion environment not specifically 
linked to achievement outcomes. 
While the overall impact of the 
LNS has been perceived positively, 
the response from educators has 
not been entirely uncritical. Some 
teachers report that the renewed 
focus on literacy and numeracy has 
been an important and vital stimu¬ 
lus. Others are concerned that the 
focus on literacy has reduced the 
time for teaching other important 
curricula. There are ongoing con¬ 
cerns about large-scale testing in 
elementary schools. While this is not 
the responsibility of the LNS, there 
is some concern that the EQAO 
scores alone are the impetus for the 
massive change in expectations and 
the extremely quick pace at which 
LNS initiatives are being rolled out. 
In its evaluation of the LNS (2009), 
the CLLRN reported that 55 per¬ 
cent of teachers and 65 percent of 
principals surveyed agreed with the 
statement, “The pace at which new 


resources are provided is too fast." 
Another teacher commented, "The 
resources and initiatives have been 
extremely valuable and improved 
my teaching, but the pace has been 
very stressful and if it continues, I 
can see myself burning out quickly.” 
There is also an increased expecta¬ 
tion for OFIP schools to increase 
parent involvement and community 
engagement through implementing 
programs like family math night. 
Presently, there are no public data 
about the extent to which parents of 
children in OFIP schools report feel¬ 
ing engaged in the education system. 

Such climate-related issues as 
teacher-student relations, school 
cleanliness and orderliness, and 
parents’ relationships with the 
school have not been a focus of 
LNS or MOE evaluations. One pro¬ 
gram with the potential to affect 
these factors is the Character 
Education initiative implemented 
by the LNS in collaboration with 
other branches of the MOE. Under 
this initiative, there is a deliberate 
attempt to foster the character attri¬ 
butes that are valued by schools and 
communities and that are thought 
to form the basis for respectful, 
safe, caring, and inclusive places 
to learn. As part of this initiative, 
the LNS held 15 regional forums in 
early 2007, engaging parents, com¬ 
munity groups, local businesses, 
and the education sector to initi¬ 
ate consensus-building around the 
qualities to be incorporated into a 
character development framework. 
Responsibility for implementation 
of the Character Education initia¬ 
tive rests with school boards. Key 
features of the initiative are the 
requirement that each board go 
through a consultation process that 
engages students, staff, trustees, 




parents, and the community; the 
prominence of students in leader¬ 
ship roles; and the establishment 
of partnerships with community 
organizations to provide students 
with opportunities to engage with 
the community. The school board 
must also collect data to monitor 
the impact of a character develop¬ 
ment curriculum on achievement, 
attendance, behavior, and students’ 
community involvement. Since the 
project is still in its early stages at 
the time of this writing, such data 
are not yet available to the public 
and, therefore, it is not possible to 
estimate its effect on school climate. 

Instructional Practices 

A cornerstone of the LNS mandate 
has been identification of a strate¬ 
gic theme called “developing preci¬ 
sion in knowledge, skills, and daily 
practices for improving learning." 
This involves three components 
that have formed the focus of the 
LNS’s instruction-related activ¬ 
ity. The first component is capacity 
building to increase school staff’s 
professional knowledge and con¬ 
fidence in literacy and numeracy 
instruction, “assessment for learn¬ 
ing," classroom management, and 
instructional leadership. The sec¬ 
ond component includes use of data 
to inform instruction and track 
student progress, at both the school 
and system levels. The third compo¬ 
nent is meticulous attention paid to 
curriculum development, instruc¬ 
tion, and interventions (the high- 
yield strategies). This promotion of 
instructional strategies and organi¬ 
zational features is believed to be a 
key to increasing students’ literacy 
and numeracy achievement. 
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In many cases, teaching staff have 
received needed professional devel¬ 
opment to bring skills and under¬ 
standing to par. The CLLRN (2009) 
evaluation found that approxi¬ 
mately 80 percent of teachers and 
principals surveyed believed that 
their knowledge and understanding 
of effective literacy practices had 
changed moderately to dramatically 
over the three-year existence of the 
LNS. Consistent with the intensive 
support given to OFIP schools, the 
CLLRN review found that teachers 
from OFIP schools were signifi¬ 
cantly more likely than those from 
non-OFIP schools to express agree¬ 
ment with statements that they 
had adequate support and profes¬ 
sional development to implement 
new strategies. The suite of profes¬ 
sional development materials (e.g., 
podcasts, DVDs, print materials, 
film clips) developed by the LNS 
not only supports the OFIP schools 
but makes these strategies avail¬ 
able to all schools in the province. 
Determining the best method for 
the use of these materials is an 
ongoing challenge for the LNS. 
They are used by the SAOs in the 
OFIP schools; thus, it is not sur¬ 
prising that teachers in the OFIP 1 
schools reported a higher rate of use 
of these resources than did teachers 
in the other schools. 

External Support 

The LNS was created by the Ontario 
MOE, and other education stakehold¬ 
ers (e.g., principals’ councils, teach¬ 
ers’ federations) were not involved 
in its creation. Nevertheless, the 
funds, materials, and professional 
development opportunities provided 
by the LNS to schools and teachers 
have resulted in “cautious" working 
relationships between this branch of 


the MOE and educators throughout 
the province. These relationships 
have resulted in LNS support for 
specific forms of professional devel¬ 
opment. Councils and federations 
have allowed their members to be 
seconded to the LNS and the MOE. 
Funding provided by the LNS has 
been the major impetus for the work¬ 
ing relationships that exist. Schools 
throughout the province receive a 
fixed amount of funding from the 
provincial MOE to provide education 
services and support professional 
development. Council and federation 
dues provide some funding to sup¬ 
port members’ ongoing professional 
learning. The LNS has become one 
of the few alternative sources of 
funding available to further sup¬ 
port school improvement efforts or 
to provide release time for teachers 
to participate in professional learn¬ 
ing opportunities. As an example, 
the funds provided for OFIP 1 
and OFIP 2 schools have provided 
access to materials and resources 
that would not have been available 
previously. Since 2006, Ontario has 
invested $25 million annually in the 
OFIP strategy, with an additional $8 
million given for before- and after¬ 
school tutoring programs, another 
MOE strategy intended to support 
struggling learners. 

Other Factors 

Another potentially important fac¬ 
tor in raising student and school 
performance in Ontario has been 
the use of School Improvement 
Plans. These plans have been a 
requirement for schools and boards 
for several years, but some recent 
changes have been intended to bet¬ 
ter focus and align the plans, sub¬ 
sequent practices, and measures 


of improvement. Once again, the 
LNS has been instrumental in 
this regard, creating the School 
Effectiveness Framework (SEF). 
The SEF is a document that pro¬ 
vides guidelines and the structures 
to help boards and schools more 
effectively plan for improvement, 
set achievement targets, and use 
formative assessment practices to 
measure success. In 2007, boards 
also received resources to fund a 
new internal position, the School 
Effectiveness Lead. This individual 
was responsible for implementing 
the SEF, supporting superinten¬ 
dents and principals around board 
and school improvement planning. 

Another initiative, the Statistical 
Neighbours Tool, was also created 
and promoted for potentially help¬ 
ing principals to collaborate and 
share strategies and issues. The 
tool enables principals to identify 
other schools in the province that 
share similar contextual character¬ 
istics (e.g., demographics, student 
income, regional similarities, ESL 
and special needs populations). A 
principal can then contact the prin¬ 
cipals in similar schools to discuss 
shared problems or, if there are 
substantial differences in assess¬ 
ment results, learn about strategies 
that may be responsible for the dif¬ 
ferences in outcomes. The tool has 
been piloted in a small number of 
school boards, with minor success 
to date. The current plan is to con¬ 
tinue revising the tool to make it 
easier to access and use. 

Results and Outlook 

Student achievement in Ontario has 
been rising slowly over time. The 
lowest-achieving schools have seen 
the greatest improvements, most it. 
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likely due to the intensive support 
that the LNS and the MOE have pro¬ 
vided. The provincial goal has not 
yet been reached, but results from 
the large-scale provincial testing 
indicate that the province’s educa¬ 
tion system is moving forward. The 
number of OFIP 1 schools continues 
to decline, and greater proportions 
of students are meeting the provin¬ 
cial standards each year. Educators 
throughout the province have 
acknowledged an increased aware¬ 
ness of the needs and pressure to 
focus more intently on literacy and, 
to a lesser extent, numeracy instruc¬ 
tion. This has raised some concerns, 
but it is generally acknowledged 
that this will benefit Ontario’s stu¬ 
dents. Partnerships with other 
stakeholders continue to develop. In 
particular, the federations have ben¬ 
efited from the funds and increased 
professional development available 
through the LNS and the MOE. 

The provincial premier’s initial 
promise certainly created a sense of 
urgency and helped focus the atten¬ 
tion of educators on literacy and, 
to a lesser extent, numeracy. It also 
provided the LNS with the man¬ 
date to direct resources and develop 
initiatives intended to meet the 
achievement targets. While the pre¬ 
mier set a very optimistic timeline 
for the attainment of the targets, 
the MOE has acknowledged that the 
work of the LNS and, within it, that 
of the OFIP are long-term strate¬ 
gies. The ongoing improvements in 
student achievement have yielded 
more optimism that greater prog¬ 
ress can be made, but the experi¬ 
ence has also underscored the real¬ 
ity that real changes in students’ 
learning and achievement take 
time. Changes in achievement can 
only occur after system capacity has 


been developed and teachers and 
educators have the in-depth under¬ 
standing, knowledge, and skills to 
enact the necessary teaching prac¬ 
tices. The combination of pressure 
and support that has been provided 
is generally viewed positively. 

Sustainability of the gains made 
under these initiatives is an area 
of concern. Funding for the posi¬ 
tion of School Effectiveness Lead 
is available for one year only; fund¬ 
ing for OFIP 1 and OFIP 2 schools 
is available for two years only. The 
expectation is that the intensive 
capacity-building efforts during 
those two years should substantially 
raise the expertise and attitudes of 
classroom teachers. It remains to 
be seen whether the gains made 
under this intense short-term sup¬ 
port model, in which the intensive 
provision of resources abates after 
a defined period, will be sustainable 
once the resources are no longer 
available. Meanwhile, achievement 
gaps remain throughout the prov¬ 
ince for targeted populations, most 
specifically male students. There 
are ongoing issues as new initia¬ 
tives and ideas begin to take center 
stage in the education sector. For 
example, “assessment for learning” 
(AFL) is becoming a popular topic 
in Ontario, despite the general lack 
of empirical evidence on how it can 
be effectively implemented or on its 
effectiveness. Still, provincial funds 
are now being directed to support 
separate initiatives linked to this 
assessment philosophy. There are 
attempts to integrate AFL with the 
current LNS and MOE initiatives, 
but until there is a broader under¬ 
standing of AFL among educators, 
these integrative attempts will likely 
be less effective. Capacity building 
within the LNS itself is also a crucial 


area of further work. Due to recent 
changes in government hiring poli¬ 
cies, there has been great turnover 
within SAO ranks, with the conse¬ 
quence that there are now many 
less-experienced SAOs who require 
ongoing professional development. 
The LNS has recognized this as an 
area needing further effort. 

Implications for 
Other Nations 


Other countries wishing to increase 
achievement in low-performing 
schools may learn from the case 
of Ontario and the OFIP strategy. 
Major highlights of the OFIP strat¬ 
egy include targeted resource sup¬ 
port for literacy initiatives, dif¬ 
ferentiation of support based on 
level of need, reducing class sizes 
in the primary grades, system- 
level change processes, adopting 
a collaboration and networking 
model across levels of school per¬ 
sonnel, and, where possible, local 
autonomy. 

A number of factors appear to have 
played a role in the ongoing turn¬ 
around of low-achieving schools in 
Ontario. The differences between 
OFIP and non-OFIP schools are 
largely quantitative ones. The same 
instructional strategies are encour¬ 
aged, regardless of OFIP status. 
The same collaborative model of 
sharing professional learning in 
PLCs is being promoted. OFIP and 
non-OFIP schools both focus on the 
alignment of literacy-related priori¬ 
ties, from instructional practices in 
the classroom to school and board 
improvement planning and budget¬ 
ing for literacy-oriented materials, 
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resources, and professional devel¬ 
opment. Thus, the primary fac¬ 
tors contributing to the successful 
turnaround of low-performing or 
average-performing OFIP schools 
seem to have been the intensity of 
support and the balance between 
central authority and local auton¬ 
omy. This balance is still evolving, 
but school principals and board 
leaders have largely overseen their 
own improvement efforts, with 
support from the LNS as needed 
and requested. There have been 
challenges as the LNS and school 
staffs have negotiated their work¬ 
ing relationships, but positive gains 
in achievement have been made 
when educators and the LNS were 
able to work together. This local 
autonomy may be hindered by con¬ 
tractual obligations and hiring pol¬ 
icies that limit the power of a prin¬ 
cipal to determine school staffing. 
Thus, leaders have had to develop 
their skills in promoting and devel¬ 
oping the education and leadership 
skills of teachers present in those 
schools. This may point to the 
important role of school adminis¬ 
trators and the ongoing efforts to 
promote PLCs. 
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district-level emphasis on both the 
importance of data for instruc¬ 
tional decision-making and the 
fact that data should come from 
an instrument common to primary 
and junior schools within a school 
board. Finally, the ample provision 
of materials and resources tar¬ 
geting specific aspects of literacy 
needs has been a primary focus in 
improved schools and appears to 
be related to their increased stu¬ 
dent achievement. 

Ontario is still very much engaged 
in reaching its specified targets. 
Aiming to fulfill its mandate, the 
LNS has already identified a greater 
need for attention to numeracy, 
including capacity building and 
developing guidelines and resources 
in this area. Continuing develop¬ 
ment includes a focus on better 
delivery models for professional 
development materials to enhance 


take-up and application of infor¬ 
mation therein. The CLLRN (2009) 
evaluation also recommended an 
expansion of the current defini¬ 
tion of evidence-based practice to 
include a greater focus on empiri¬ 
cal studies of literacy and numeracy 
development outside the bounds of 
the province 
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